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The Life We Prize 


Trueblood, Elton ; 
218p. $2.50. 


Harper. Sept. 5, 1951. 


By the phrase, “the 'ife we prize”, Elton Trueblood 
seems to have two distinct but closely connected con- 
cepts in mind. The first is the obvious one, namely, the 
intrinsic and substantial meaning that lies behind the 
phrase “the American way of life”. This concept rep- 
resents a concrete situation; it is applicable only to the 
specific point in the history, time, and place of things 
American. The second concept which is broader and 
has universal significance, refers to the abstract prin- 
ciples whereby any life at any time is regulated. Here 
the thought runs in ethical channels, becomes almost 
metaphysical—or rather, treats of metaphysical matters 
in the unadorned language that can be understood by 
any thoughtful person. 


Both concepts achieve a singular unity when applied 
to the analysis of the contemporary confusion that per- 
vades the affairs of men, and, above, all, when present- 
ing the solution to the dilemma of modern man on an 
abiding basis. The author rightly points his guns 
against the “interim mentality” of the average citizen 
who has acquired in the midst of tension, “the habit of 
temporary living”. Such an attitude cannot help but 
increase the uncertainty already straining our lives. 
Whereas, what modern man needs “is to learn to live 
well, not apart from the strain but in it... . What we 
require is not a formula for peace, which, humanly 
speaking, is impossible, but rather a formula for living 
wisely and well in the midst of continuous strain.” 


In this fashion, Elton Trueblood refutes the life as our 
Soviet brethren prize it by exposing clearly just pre- 
cisely what we prize in American living. For this 
reason, his exposition takes on the nature of a plea for 
understanding, a plea that Americans begin to wake 
up and think and examine what they mean by the 
American way of life, realize their responsibilities, know 
what they mean by freedom, by equality, by dignity 
and integrity. ‘Millions, when they assert their faith 
in freedom, mean to say that they believe it is the 
natural right of every man to do exactly as he pleases 
under all circumstances.” This erroneous notion is 
definitively destroyed by the author who proves that 
there can be no freedom without responsibility, without 
therefore, some kind of restraint which we call law. 
For law produces order. No man is free to take what 
belongs to another, just as no man is free to encroach 
upon another’s rightful freedom. 
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The author builds up his thesis with the practiced ease 
of a teacher of long experience. He proceeds as if he 
were building a solid pyramid by laying strong and 
broad foundations, the need for meaning in life, the in- 
dividual’s acceptance of responsibility, and his achieve- 
ment of freedom in a personal sense. Then he treats 
of man in society, respect for the dignity of the person, 
the dignity of work, integrity in one’s relationships with 
other men. He gives encouragement toward bold and 
decisive action in making decisions and speaks very 
sensibly on the response one can give to suffering. 
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Finally, he concludes with a basic faith, that is, a belief- 


in God, a belief in the Christian economy. 


One might dispute with the author his statement that 
Kant “discovered” the moral law that no man may use 
another as an instrument merely, but may deal with 
him only as an end. Catholics too, will be quick to 
see the flaws of a faith which does not come right out 
and say that “Christ is God”, (as He claimed to be) 
but hedges around the subject with such phrases as 
“the revelation of God in Christ”, etc. 


Catholics—and, for that matter, everyone else whether 
Protestant, Jew, Gentile, or, as in the case of the author, 
Quaker—all should be very grateful that this serious 
type of ethical thinking is going on in our country. 
One may pick at this or that flaw in Mr. Trueblood’s 
theology, but his ethics are truly heartening. He has 
given a healthy impetus to the growing movement 
which is trying to cut out the cancer of relativism 
which has diseased the body of our thinking on moral 
matters. For this, Mr. Trueblood deserves unqualified 


praise. 
The Life We Prize is recommended to all discriminating 


adults. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 
New York 58, New York 


* * * 


Schriftgiesser, Karl The Lobbyists 
Little, Brown. Sept. 6, 1951. 253p. $3.50. 

This work is a study of the “pressure groups” which in- 
fluence, or attempt to influence, the framers of legisla- 
tion in the national Congress. It is a crusading book, 
as the provocative questions and the blurb on the jacket 
indicate. Purporting to treat the history of lobbies 
stemming from the First Amendment which grants 
citizens the right to petition the government for redress 
of grievances, Mr. Schriftgiesser’s book runs rapidly over 
the earlier petitioning lobbyists and expands itself on a 
discussion of lobbying activities during the last few 
decades. 


That the author has been assiduous in collecting data 
and energetic in marshalling his facts is evident from 
the array of names, personal and organizational, and the 
careful listing of the sums expended by the lobbying 
groups, which crowd the pages of this work. But some- 
where the book misses fire. The author is patently a 
Roosevelt “revolutionary” fighting a rear-guard action 
in what he tells us has been called the period of the 
“counter-revolution”. He is indiscriminate in citing 
authorities who have assailed lobbyists, and anyone 
who speaks against them is a quotable source, from Thor- 
stein Veblen to Dr. Belle Zeller. Charges made in 
the heat of a campaign by Woodrow Wilson and Presi- 
dent Truman are offered, as well as the Washington 
gossip concerning Representative Clarence Brown that 
“ ‘some of his best friends were lobbyists’.” The dis- 
cussion of John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead in Chapter 
XIII, with its long comedy-of-errors footnote on page 
195, seems needlessly harsh and far from the dispas- 
sionate work of an author who knows that facts alone 
will carry conviction. 
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If readers do not become as exercised as the author 
over the machinations of lobbyists for the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other professional 
solicitors, the answer is not far to seek. In the first 
place, most of the cream of the story was skimmed of 
in newspaper headlines when Mr. Schriftgiesser’s ma- 
terial was current history. Secondly, the lobbyists no 
longer represent only capitalists and corporations 
(which, by the way, are always described as “rich and 
powerful”) but millions of run-of-the-mine citizens 
whose opinions can never be ignored in a democracy, 
Thirdly, the author is obviously not unbiassed as such 
statements as “Back in 1937 . . . President Roosevelt 
was trying to bring the Supreme Court to its senses” 
and similar obiter dicta reveal. Finally, one can 
scarcely blame readers if they are not aroused by a 
work in which the author sees lobbyists under every 
bed when the search is on for Communists. 


Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 


* * * 


Simon, Yves R. 
Philosophy of Democratic Government 
University of Chicago Press. Sept. 14, 1951. 324p. $3.50. 


Professor Simon’s book is the second in the series now 
being issued by the Charles R. Walgren Foundation. 
The first one was Man and the State, by Jacques Mari- 
tain. In his “Foreword” to Simon’s book, Professor 
Jerome G. Kerwin observes: “Democracy works, it is 
true—but so did fascism, until it was destroyed from 
outside. The need for a philosophy that shows democ- 
racy to be grounded firmly on rational principles—this 
need is apparent. These considerations have prompted 
the Walgren Foundation to issue a series of volumes 
setting forth the basic principles on which democracy 
rests. These books, it is hoped, will help people every- 
where to understand the foundations of democracy and 
to realize that this system stands on those principles 
that are necessary to maintain human dignity.” 


The book is divided into five chapters, with the follow- 
ing titles: General Theory of Government, Democratic 
Freedom; Sovereignty in Democracy; Democratic Equal- 
ity; Democracy and Technology. In addition to the 
modern writers in the field of government, whose view- 
points are presented, one also is furnished with precise 
information relative to the position taken by Aristotle, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Robert Bellarmine, Suarez, or 
some other ancient or medieval authority. Although 
each chapter is practically a unit in itself, this reviewer 


BEST SELLERS cf'Scrancon, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 


separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1950, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification Author and Review 


The Cairie Mutiny (IIb) Wouk 
From Here to Eternity (IV) Jones 

The Catcher in the Rye (IIL) Salinger 
Return to Paradise (III) Michener 
The Cruel Sea (IIb) Monsarrat 
The Iron Mistress (Ila) Wellman 
Rain On the Wind (1) Macken 
The Foundling (1) Spellman 
A Woman Called Fancy (Ila) Yerby 
Proud New Flags (IIb) Mason 


Kon-Tiki (1) Heyerdahl 
Washington Confidential (IIb) Lait 

A King’s Story (Ila) Windsor 
A Soldier’s Story (Ila) Bradley 
Crime in America (1) Kefauver 


found the one entitled “Democratic Freedom” espe- 
cially interesting, because it is in this chapter that the 
author is concerned with the problem of majority rule. 
There are those who see no possible danger in majority 
rule; others maintain that our belief that the majority 
can never under any circumstances be wrong is a very 
vicious doctrine. Professor Simon does not believe that 
the will of the majority of the people is necessarily the 
voice of God, as many would have it. He sees very 
real dangers, but does not consider them unsurmount- 
able. He believes, moreover, that even in a democracy 
the government may at times be justified in the use of 
coercion and violence, and he presents a convincing 
series of arguments for his position. 


Many readers will be especially interested in learning 
what Simon recommends as measures to keep the 
democratic state from becoming too powerful. Among 
these restraining forces he recommends freedom of the 
church, freedom of the press, the preservation of liberty 
for the private school and for labor unions, as well as 
the guarantee of private ownership and free enterprise. 
He admits readily that the press may abuse its freedom 
and that labor unions may endanger public health and 
national defense, but he nevertheless believes that com- 
plete control of the press and labor by the state would 
do much more harm than good. 


The book deserves to be read thoughtfully and unhur- 
tiedly. Those who are not especially interested in the 
philosophy of government will perhaps not finish it. 
Those who are interested will find it scholarly to a 
marked degree, and characterized by sanity and Chris- 


tian principles. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis 
223p. $2.50. 


Shulman, Max 
Doubleday. Sept. 13, 1951. 


Since these eleven collegiate stories appeared previously 
in Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the like, they are, in the author’s 
estimation, “clean and wholesome narratives, quite suit- 


able for the parsonage library”. Now if Dobie Gillis’ 
amatory adventures had followed through in the humor- 
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ous vein of Mr. Shulman’s introductory note, there 
would have been occasions of excited risibilities. Un- 
fortunately, at least in one man’s opinion, the retelling 
of his escapades is relatively spiritless and dull. Per- 
haps there is just too much of Dobie Gillis for 223 
pages. Taken in small doses, with reasonable inter- 
vals, these various misadventures might succeed in 
arousing a faint chuckle. The collegiate set might en- 
joy the antics of their crew cut counterpart and his 
assorted blondes, brunettes, and redheads, but for the 
rest of us the price is a bit too inflationary for a yawn. 


Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 
New York 71, New York 


x * &@ 


Cooke, David C. 

Best Detective Stories of the Year 1951 
Sept. 14, 1951. 250p. $2.75. 
These thirteen short stories, about half of which are by 
familiar writers, were magazine-published in 1950. 
Four came to light in Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 
two each in This Week, Saturday Evening Post, and 
The Elks Magazine, while the remaining three appeared 
first in Argosy, Collier’s and Cosmopolitan, respectively. 
As a collection they interpret the phrase, “detective 
story”, to mean a story with a detective in it, whether 
he detects or not, as well as a story which deals with 
unconcealed crime, or even with the emotions of a 
policeman fighting it out with gunmen. However, the 
opening story by John Dickson Garr is not only in the 
Edgar Allan Poe tradition but includes that early 
master of deduction himself in the cast of characters. 


The tales are readable and mildly entertaining. A 
couple of them are ingenious in the crime posed and 
its solution. For the most part, unfortunately, they are 
uneven and superficial, lacking in suspense and flavor. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


s ¢ * 


Dutton. 


Bromfield, Louis 
Harper. Aug. 22, 1951. 278p. $3.00. 


Bromfield, Bromides, Bawdry, and Buncome: There 
was a time when Louis Bromfield was a competent 
novelist. There was a time when, disregarding the moral 
outlook of his people, Louis Bromfield could create liv- 
ing credible creatures the catharsis of whose problems 
spellbound innumerable readers. That time has passed 
and so, apparently, has Mr. Bromfield. Such women 
as Rosie Dugan and such men as Major Parkington have 
been replaced with mere caricatures of humanity in his 


latest book, Mr. Smith. 


The autobiographical cast of this work cannot be 
ignored especially by a reviewer who has met and 
talked with Mr. Bromfield. His preoccupation with 
scientific farming has bred in him a disgust with life on 
a more civilized plane and the success of his studs has 
made him view all the aspects of marriage and physical 
love with a jaundiced eye. The book seems primarily 
designed as a vehicle for carrying the sentiments of 
Mr. Bromfield to the public. Since he is steeded in 


Mr. Smith 
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Freudian conceits, eugenics and discontent with urban 
middle class life, these sentiments are not only dis- 
quieting but unfair, prejudiced, and immoral as well. 
His presentation of heredity as the determining factor 
in our moral outlook, his picturization of vast masses 
of Americans drinking themselves to sleep, his reduc- 
tion of sweetness in married women to “sugar-coating 
of .a bitter pill of frustration” is unfair and erroneous. 
His mouthings against the welfare state, the chains of 
conventional society, college education, the impossi- 
bility of simultaneity in physical and spiritual love pro- 
tract the difficult task of reading the entire novel. These 
injections, like bromides, enable Mr. Bromfield to purge 
his mind in print but they do not justify giving the 
book the title “novel”. There is the usual bawdry 
without which Bromfield seems unable to compose. 
Such things as marital fidelity are made to seem impos- 
sible. While excesses of every kind are condoned as 
being the natural result of moral suppression. In Mr. 
Smith, Bromfield has gone further than ever before. 
The entire book seems to lead to an illicit affair be- 
tween the principal character and Mary Raeburn. The 
latter accepts Smith as the last of an interminable line 
of lovers because of his physical resemblance to her 
dead father. In a relationship with him she plumbs 
depths that were adequately expunged by the Greeks 
some thousand of years ago. It is not surprising, that 
in passing, Bromfield also condones sodomy and per- 
version. 


Finally, when he compares the ascetical drive of a saint 
to the visits of tormented men to brothels and finds 
that the “magnificent stories” of the Bible are but 
legends based an actual disasters and “worked into 
dramatic form by an Hebraic Old Testament Billy 
Sunday” the decent reader must rebel. ‘z 


Bromfield’s bromides are too ordinary and personal to 
matter; his bawdry is too pervasive; his buncome is too 
boring. The book is not recommended. 


William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


* * * 


McDonald, James My Mission in Israel 
Simon & Schuster. Aug. 24,1951. 303p. $3.50. 

A little over a month after the birth of Israel and 
United States de facto recognition of the new State, 
James G. McDonald was asked by Clark Clifford to 
consider an appointment by President Truman as the 
Government’s first representative to Israel. Apparently 
the President selected Mr. McDonald because over a 
period of fifteen years he had labored on refugee 
problems much akin to those which the American Rep- 
resentative would have to tackle in Israel. 


Mr. McDonald was appointed in June, 1948. After a 
month’s briefing in Washington he sailed from New 
York for London on the Nieuw Amsterdam accom- 
panied by his daughter Bobby, McDonald visited many 
outstanding personages before arrival at his official des- 
tination. Lewis Douglas, Joseph Linton, Ernest Bevin, 
Dr. Weizmann were all the subjects of polite interviews 
before McDonald visited the Pope. During his audi- 
ence with the Holy Father, Mr. McDonald conveyed 
Dr. Weizmann’s assurance that the Israel Government 


McDonald — 


Crankshaw Best SELLERs 
“would respect fully and effectively the rights of the 
Holy Places”. 


In Israel the official presentation of credentials as 
United States Special Representative was made to Ben- 
Gurion as Prime Minister and Acting President of the 
Provisional State Council. Finding an adequate home 
was virtually impossible. Tel Aviv has few private 
homes—hotels and apartments are all small. Fortu- 
nately quarters were secured after pressure was exerted 
on a rapacious landlord who wanted payment of ten 
thousand a year—top departmental allowance was six 
thousand. This interval adequately pictures the do 
mestic problems that faced our Representative in Israel, 


Once settled, Mr. McDonald, who deplored the trap- 
pings of the story book diplomat, prepared to handle 
the various problems that arose. There was the de 
mand for more money to augment the original grant, 
the Bernadotte assassination, anti-Israelism, and _ the 
political demands of the Arab States. These and many 
_— were to be faced by our representative and his 
staff. 


His book gives the reader a full picture of Israel and 
her problems, the touchy subject of Israel-Arab bound- 
aries; the refugee problem and the infiltration of Ori- 
ental Jews into Israel. The last chapters give a bio 
graphical synopsis of Dr. Weizmann and Ben-Gurion 
that make most interesting reading. 


Ambassador McDonald stresses the fact that he is not 
a school tie diplomat. As a result My Mission in Israel 
is written with a pronounced frankness that makes the 
work a distinct contribution to contemporary diplomatic 
history. The general reader may find a stumbling block 
in a lack of adequate maps and charts but this is a 
small matter in contrast to the overall general excel- 


lence of the book. 
Frank C. Brown, 


History Department, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Crankshaw, Edward Cracks in the Kremlin Wall 
Viking. Aug. 3, 1951. 279p. $3.50. 


Concerned with bringing out the weaknesses in the Red 
regime Mr. Crankshaw’s book is meant to be reassuring, 
which is to say that he has a comforting message for 
those who must now admit that Soviet Russia is our 
enemy but who have no stomach for anything like a 
crusade against Communism. It is not that he likes 
Communism, or any other doctrine. He thinks doc- 
trines are for people who lack the “instinct” for “order” 
and “reality”. But we should have Communism, he 
believes, or something like it with another name, even 
if Marx had never lived, because our societary faults 
occasion such extreme notions—which notions are use- 
ful in promoting reforms and not dangerous. There- 
fore the enemy of the moment is not Communism but 
Stalin’s Russia, or Russian expansionism, the same 
threat to the Anglo-Saxon world of today that it was 
when the Tsar ruled the same homeland and threat- 
ened expansion into the same borderlands. Ruthless 
tyranny, labor camps, secret police, all these are Russian 
traditions, examples of the Russian disposition to choose 
absolutism as the only alternative to anarchy. Just as 
Communism is but the name for an extremist solution 
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of the contemporary problems of the western societies, 
so Stalinism is but the present solution offered on how 
to govern Russia. Stalinism differs from Tsarism only 
in the result afforded by the accidental conditioning of 
early Bolshevik conspirators—and a Bolshevik is but an 
extremely suspicious and intense Russian. Lenin was 
primarily Russian. Stalin, the Georgian, is simply the 
executant of Leninist policies, capable and ruthless to 
a degree surpassing his predecessor because he knows 
his Russian subjects so well. Furthermore, Stalinist 
Russia is weak and defensive minded, and while we 
need armaments to contain such power as the Red 
Army and Air Force represent, reasonable security 
measures are not to be made the excuse for reactionary 
hysteria or for a state of mind which refuses to see the 
benefits of coddling Mao’s Communist China. 


The anomalies embodied in the aforegoing are beyond 
the endurance of this reviewer’s good nature. While it 
would take another book to provide a specific refutation 
let it be said here only that a discriminating perusal of 
works by such authors as Gurian, W. H. Chamberlin, 
and Dallin will serve to expose Crankshaw’s shallow- 
ness. Inappropriate and malicious comparisons of 
Catholicism and Communism are very annoying too; 
the author hopes the Popes are as slyly pragmatic about 
declared dogmas of the Church as Stalin is about 
Marxist dogma. In either leadership Crankshaw see 
the quest for power as the governing motive. He finds 
no such thing as western civilization to defend, and he 
asks why, if such a thing exists, one should care to 
defend what includes Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. 
The Popular Front of the pre-war years lives on for 
those who, like Mr. Crankshaw, refuse to accept our 


heritage of liberty for what it is and have never turned 
their backs on proven traitors. 
John T. Farrell, 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


a * * 


Plummer, Catherine The Rose on the Summit 
Putnam. Aug. 24, 1951. 244p. $3.00. 


This is a first novel, based on the author’s own experi- 
ences at a convent school. The action of The Rose on 
the Summit covers just four days, concluding with 
graduation exercises at St. Perpetua’s. The graduates 
are shown at a time of anxiety and excitement in the 
closely-knit school associations about to be ended. 
Nodie O’Connor, the central character, represents in 
a large degree their typical reaction to worries about 
the future, mixed with the immediate problem of a 
date for the graduation dance, and reappraisals of 
teachers, family and friends. Nodie is a talented art 
student, but is unhappily complying with her parents’ 
dearest wish that she attend a local Catholic women’s 
college. Her best friend, beautiful, wealthy Francesca, 
is the envy of the entire class. Nodie’s stunned re- 
action to Francesca’s announcement that she intends 
to become a Carthusian is quite normal, as are her 
fears about her performance as valedictorian, her ado- 
lescent love for an older cousin David, and her envy 
of the other graduates who semmingly are secure in 
their plans for the future. 

The other dominant character is Mother Sacred Heart, 
whose life for thirty years has been her school and its 
students. Behind an ugly face, a vicious temper and 
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lashing tongue are hidden a great love and concern’ for 
her charges, the pain of a serious illness and a sense of 
failure to join her will with God’s. 


The difficulties of the aged nun and the seventeen- 
year-old Nodie are happily resolved. Nodie wins an 
art scholarship and finds her parents content that she 
should accept it. Mother Sacred Heart begins to look 
upon retirement as a chance for the contemplative 
atmosphere she feels she has missed. 


Although Nodie may seem overly emotional and imagi- 
native to some readers, the character of a sensitive, 
artistic girl on the brink of maturity seems to be finely 
and carefully drawn. The same may be said of the 
other personalities in the story. While these happen- 
ings in a convent school will be more enjoyable to those 
who reminisce upon them with some years objectivity 
than to those now experiencing them, the whole pic- 
ture is realistically portrayed. The Rose on the Summit 
is unobjectionable for all readers. 


Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


* * * 


Keith, Agnes Newton White Man Returns 
Little, Brown. Aug. 6, 1951. 310p. $4.00. 

In 1934, Harry Keith, an Englishman, returning to North 
Borneo from leave in the United States, took with him, 
in addition to the thousand and one items necessary 
for a long stay in the tropics, a newly-acquired wife. 
He was listed in the British Civil Service records as 
Conservator of Forests and Director of Agriculture in 
North Borneo, but he was in fact a paternal adviser to 
the natives in all emergencies. Mrs. Keith was a writer, 
and the story of their sojourn there in the Thirties has 
been told in her first book, Land Below the Wind. 
When World War II broke out, they were again on 
leave. The British Government ordered the Conserva- 
tor of Forests back to his post, and although the Orient 
was dark with new war-clouds, Mrs. Keith went with 
her husband. Their sometimes idyllic life was savagely 
interrupted early in 1942 when the Japanese got around 
to invading Borneo, and the Keith family, which now 
included a son George, born in 1940, were interned. 
The second work of the writing member of the family, 
Three Came Home, recounted that tale of horror and 
suffering In 1946, although the three had scarcely re- 
covered from the hardships of life behind barbed wire, 
Harry Keith was again asked to resume his duties. He 
did, and his wife, who later followed him with their 
son, has chronicled in the book under review the ex- 
periences of the Keiths in North Borneo after the war. 


If anything like a thesis runs through this work, it is 
indicated in the title. The author presents convincing 
arguments that the white men, whom the Japanese had 
systematically sought to shame and ridicule before Ori- 
entals, were welcomed back by a simple people who 
had never lost their respect and affection for their 
former overlords. Mrs. Keith does not press this theme, 
however, and is content to spin out, as she did in her 
first work, a series of yarns on life in the tropics and the 
extracurricular responsibilities of a government repre- 
sentative among a people who are sometimes artless, 
sometimes cunning, but always beset with problems of 
their own making. Chapters of droll charm are made 
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up of the story of Ah San, cook to the Keiths, and his 
careless acquired Chinese bride; of the complicated 
affairs of Angela, whose ancestry is Indian and Filipino, 
and who adds to her natural coloring “lipstick lips and 
fuschia cheeks, a peroxide bleach and a permanent 
wave ... and purple barefoot sandals on spindle legs”; 
of the quasi-comic ceremony of transfer of administra- 
tion of the Turtle Islands from Britain to the new-born 
Republic of the Philippines, and of others. Some tales 
are tragic, small domestic tragedies like the loss of 
Tommy, a civet cat, young George Keith’s pride and 
pet, or more serious one like that of the Korean Kam 
Chu Hak, who, after the war, disappeared without 
trace, when he had been stupidly placed among a ship- 
load of Japanese military police, against whom he was 
to testify. 


Little George Keith, born on the edge of war and 
nursed heroically through four years of interment, is 
the central figure in many pages. From the account of 
an impatient boy’s anxiety to meet the father whom he 
hardly knew, but who was to welcome him at Hong 
Kong, through a strange childhood on a humid island 
in the Sulu Sea to school days in western Canada, clad 
in woolen clothes, this is frequently the story of a white 
boy’s return. It is a far cry from the multitude of birds 
and animals, the private menagerie of the Keiths and a 
substitute for a small boy’s box of toys, from a jungle 
trip up the Kinabatangan river with Ungib, a native 
youth, as companion and revered mentor, to a Cana- 
dian boarding school when one returns home to say 
politely, “Yes, thank you” and “Fine, thank you”. 


Readers of Mrs. Keith’s earlier works are aware that 
she is a resourceful and courageous woman, a gifted 
raconteur with a sense of drama and of humorous 
situation. Her skillful pen has provided not only enter- 
taining paragraphs but also line drawings which are 
as revealing as they are decorative. Perhaps this work 
is the last that can be fashioned from the adventures 
of the Keith family in Borneo; the subject obviously 
has limitations. Somewhere the author has mentioned 
a novel which she has in mind, and those who read 
this work and have read its predecessors may wish to 
see what Mrs. Keith can do in a new field. 


Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 


* a s 


Sheehy, Maurice S. 
Head Over Heels; a Guide for the Better Self 
Farrar, Straus & Young. Aug. 16, 1951. 178p. $2.75. 


For twenty-five years this reviewer has been a student 
of Father Sheehy, first during his early career as a Latin 
teacher when he inculcated principles of Christian con- 
duct with our feeble translations of Cicero on friend- 
ship and on old age; later, in the “university of hard 
knocks”. From him he received the advice to write, 
more probably given with the kindly intent of clarifying 
thought than with the prophetic hope that a potential 
reviewer would arise. Fifteen (or more) years ago the 
reviewer read College Men by “Dom Proface” and 
strongly promoted its reading among college students 
where it ranked in popularity with its contemporary, 
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the phenomenal Gone With the Wind. Long after. 
wards he learned that College Men was also a product 
of Father Sheehy’s pen, another attempt to pass on his 
experience to those outside his daily contacts. 


In Head Over Heels he has offered another distillation 
of his thoughts on Christian life and daily conduct, on 
friendship and citizenship and prayer, on recreation and 
optimism and approaching old age (the author has just 
passed the mid-century mark). In the twenty-nine 
chapters of three to five pages each he discusses varied 
aspects of our relationships with God and our neigh- 
bor, presenting the contrast between what our baser 
self often suggests and what our better self see should 
be done in order to attain our final objective of “falling 
head over heels in love with God”. Although the 
illustrative anecdotes are largely taken from military 
life, the principles they elucidate are universal; every- 
one who reads and meditates on this work will be a 
better citizen of both worlds. 


% = * 


Walz, Rev. Angelus, O.P. Saint Thomas Aquinas 
Newman. Aug. 4, 1951. 254p. $3.50. 

Father Sebastian Bullough, O.P., has performed a very 
valuable service by translating from the Italian this 
latest biographical study of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
written by a recognized authority in this field. This 
new work incorporates all the latest researches on the 
life of the Saint and is the most exhaustive critical and 
synthetic presentation of the whole life that has ap- 
peared during the last 40 years. A few features of the 
book will sufficiently indicate its scholarly character. 
There are 38 pages of footnotes; 10 pages of bibliog- 
raphy; 14 pages of four indices; a chronological table 
of the life and writings of St. Thomas. 


This book, however, is intended not only for the 
scholar’s reference but for the spiritual edification of 
everyone. St. Thomas was indeed a prolific, bold 
sound writer, and profound teacher, the Universal 
Doctor. He was also a great Saint, the Angelic Doctor. 
His heroic kindness, humility, purity, contemplative 
action are some of the authentic virtues one will en- 
counter in reading this highly recommended book. 


Frederick Scott, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
* * *& 


Harris, Mary Fear at My Heart 
Sheed & Ward. Aug. 22, 1951. 214p. $2.50. 


Althea Rendall, an eleven-year-old English girl, was 
the daughter of a militantly atheist-scientist mother 
and a rather formless literature-professor father. Her 
bitter school days as an outlander among conformists 
led to her encounter with the charitable and almost 
all-wise Bridget, a cook, who ultimately was discharged 
by Mrs. Rendall for infecting the child with supersti- 
tious religion. Following her father’s death came Al- 
thea’s close holiday contact with the Richardsons, a 
minister’s family, among whom she became aware again 
of the existence of religion. That family persuaded 
Mrs. Rendall, truly not interested in her daughter’s de- 
velopment except to insist, when called upon, on irre- 
ligious training, to allow Althea to attend their daugh- 
ter Helen’s boarding school. There, Althea, again 
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potentially an outlander and deserted by her acquaint- 
ance, Helen, experienced a character change because of 
the dependence of another new girl on her. Althea 
also met the apparently malevolent Benedicta who, in 
round about fashion, invited her home for a portion 
of vacation. At Benedicta’s home Althea renewed her 
friendship with Bridget the cook, the original mover of 
the invitation, and, on her first Sunday with Bene- 
dicta’s grandmother, prepared to go to Mass. 


The polemics of this novel are veiled, but thinly. There 
is an intelligent freedom from bias, but there is, per- 
haps irrevitably, a slight loading of the dice against the 
non-Catholic persons. Mrs. Rendall is too vague a 
person in delineation even to persuade as to anti- 
religionism, while Bridget is a bit too saintly. Helen 
Richardson is made almost gratuitously into a false 
friend, while Benedicta, with all her baleful mystery, 
does not emerge as the laudable girl she is supposed 
to be. 


The story is told earnestly, sincerely, intelligently, and 
with passages so well done as to approach the level of 
poetry, but it does not come alive until the latter half. 
The incomplete portraiture of Althea herself deprives 
the first chapters of the lift meeded to raise them above 
well-chosen and accurate words. 


The book can be seriously recommended, as Catholics 
will find in it a basically sound analysis of a young girl’s 
reaction to her first experiences with the Breath of 
Deity. Non-Catholics would find the same, but it is 
questionable that Fear at My Heart has the initial 
spark of interest necessary to capture the not-well-pre- 


disposed reader. 
Doris D. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


REPRINTS 


Mason, F. van Wyck Cutlass Empire 
Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. (Original edition: Doubleday, 
Mar. 9, 1949.) 516p. $0.35. ( Cardinal editions—C-4) 
England, Spain and France were the leading European 
powers in the colonization of the New World. But by 
the middle of the 17th century when colonization had 
been well initiated the three were so weak or were 
otherwheres so deeply committed that they could afford 
to give but scanty attention to the Western World. 
Hence in the Caribbean where French, Spanish and 
English interests met, there flourished, as at a few other 
times, the practice of piracy. And among the Brethren 
of the Coast no name rang louder, no man was more 
thoroughly feared than Henry Morgan, the Welshman. 
Incredible daring and reckless courage gave him success 
in rapine, looting and the assorted crimes of piracy and 
the wealth thus gained enabled him to retire to re- 
spectability as a baronet and Governor of Jamaica. 
F. van Wyck Mason, one of our more robust tellers of 
adventure tales, chooses in this novel to depict Morgan 
in a more respectable light as the champion of liberty- 
loving Englishmen against restriction of trade and the 
religious intolerance of the Spanish. 


In spite of all Mason’s efforts Morgan remains a preda- 
tory pirate, motivated solely by greed and love of 
wealth, a criminal who robbed, raped, burned and 
killed men, women, children, religious in contravention 
of all accepted law. No motives of love of liberties or 
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service to sovereign can excuse his record. Even the 
author is forced to admit the brutality and bestiality of 
piratical actions but attempts to palliate them with the 
excuse that life was like that in the 17th century. 
Morality, in all ways, is conspicuously lacking through- 
out the book which, as a simple adventure-romance, 
should harm no one but which deserves very little 
recommendation. (Condensed from the review in the 
issue of April 1, 1949, Best Sellers.) 


~ * * 


Kings Row 
$0.35. (Cardinal 


Bellamann, Henry 

Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 
editions—C-2) 

An uncommonly gripping novel, set in a Middle 
Wester provincial town of 4,000 people. Through re- 
strained language and by means of upper-class char- 
acters it presents almost a catalogue of every kind of 
sexuality. It may be a temptation to some readers: it 
is surely a guide against temptations for most readers. 
As a novel it is exceptionally interesting yet somewhat 
depressing. Its motive seems to be to show that there 
is a thin line between sanity and insanity and that 
morals and sanity wane and waver together. But most 
readers would miss the psychiatry and remember the 
sex. Here, though, it must be said that nothing sinful 
is condoned though some sins are too nearly tolerated. 
Incest, homosexuality, and sadism are depicted as hor- 
rible, prostitution as very bad, but pre-marital inter- 
course between two who love each other is made to 
appear only slightly wrong. In other words, the present- 
day American vice, one real temptation for young 
people today, while not approved, is not condemned 
sufficiently. Religion receives an occasional mention 
with a minister painted as wrong and narrow-minded 
and Father Donovan portrayed sympathetically. Suit- 
able for persons of college age and adults in general. 
(Condensed from the April 29, 1942, issue of Best 
Sellers.) 


677p. 


* * = 


Christie, Agatha 


A Murder is Announced 
Pocket Books. July, 1951. $0.25. 


The ad in the personal column of the local paper read: 
“A murder is announced and will take place on Friday, 
October 29, at Little Paddocks, at 6:30”. For the 
friends of Letitia Blacklock this was sufficient invitation 
to gather somewhat before the appointed time. As an- 
nounced the murder took place. This time it is the 
womanly approach of the mild Miss Marple that marks 
the turning point in the solution. Agatha Christie’s 
fiftieth mystery maintains easily the reputation set by 
its predecessors. 


* * * 


Street, James Mingo Dabney 
Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 341p. $0.25. 

Mingo Dabney covers the last insurrection of the Cuban 
patriots against Spanish tyranny in the years between 
1895-98 just prior to the Maine episode and American 
intervention in the affair. The events are impressively 
told as the intensity of the Mambi ambition to shed the 
Spanish yoke gains momentum. The handicaps under 
which José Marti and Antonio Macéo rallied the inde- 
pendents to the cause become real under Mr. Street’s 
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up of the story of Ah San, cook to the Keiths, and his 
careless acquired Chinese bride; of the complicated 
affairs of Angela, whose ancestry is Indian and Filipino, 
and who adds to her natural coloring “lipstick lips and 
fuschia cheeks, a peroxide bleach and a permanent 
wave ... and purple barefoot sandals on spindle legs”; 
of the quasi-comic ceremony of transfer of administra- 
tion of the Turtle Islands from Britain to the new-born 
Republic of the Philippines, and of others. Some tales 
are tragic, small domestic tragedies like the loss of 
Tommy, a civet cat, young George Keith’s pride and 
pet, or more serious one like that of the Korean Kam 
Chu Hak, who, after the war, disappeared without 
trace, when he had been stupidly placed among a ship- 
load of Japanese military police, against whom he was 
to testify. 


Little George Keith, born on the edge of war and 
nursed heroically through four years of interment, is 
the central figure in many pages. From the account of 
an impatient boy’s anxiety to meet the father whom he 
hardly knew, but who was to welcome him at Hong 
Kong, through a strange childhood on a humid island 
in the Sulu Sea to school days in western Canada, clad 
in woolen clothes, this is frequently the story of a white 
boy’s return. It is a far cry from the multitude of birds 
and animals, the private menagerie of the Keiths and a 
substitute for a small boy’s box of toys, from a jungle 
trip up the Kinabatangan river with Ungib, a native 
youth, as companion and revered mentor, to a Cana- 
dian boarding school when one returns home to say 
politely, “Yes, thank you” and “Fine, thank you”. 


Readers of Mrs. Keith’s earlier works are aware that 
she is a resourceful and courageous woman, a gifted 
raconteur with a sense of drama and of humorous 
situation. Her skillful pen has provided not only enter- 
taining paragraphs but also line drawings which are 
as revealing as they are decorative. Perhaps this work 
is the last that can be fashioned from the adventures 
of the Keith family in Borneo; the subject obviously 
has limitations. Somewhere the author has mentioned 
a novel which she has in mind, and those who read 
this work and have read its predecessors may wish to 
see what Mrs. Keith can do in a new field. 


Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 


* s. 8 


Sheehy, Maurice S. 
Head Over Heels; a Guide for the Better Self 
Farrar, Straus & Young. Aug. 16, 1951. 178p. $2.75. 


For twenty-five years this reviewer has been a student 
of Father Sheehy, first during his early career as a Latin 
teacher when he inculcated principles of Christian con- 
duct with our feeble translations of Cicero on friend- 
ship and on old age; later, in the “university of hard 
knocks”. From him he received the advice to write, 
more probably given with the kindly intent of clarifying 
thought than with the prophetic hope that a potential 
reviewer would arise. Fifteen (or more) years ago the 
reviewer read College Men by “Dom Proface” and 
strongly promoted its reading among college students 
where it ranked in popularity with its contemporary, 
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the phenomenal Gone With the Wind. Long after. 
wards he learned that College Men was also a product 
of Father Sheehy’s pen, another attempt to pass on his 
experience to those outside his daily contacts. 


In Head Over Heels he has offered another distillation 
of his thoughts on Christian life and daily conduct, on 
friendship and citizenship and prayer, on recreation and 
optimism and approaching old age (the author has just 
passed the mid-century mark). In the twenty-nine 
chapters of three to five pages each he discusses varied 
aspects of our relationships, with God and our neigh- 
bor, presenting the contrast between what our baser 
self often suggests and what our better self see should 
be done in order to attain our final objective of “falling 
head over heels in love with God”. Although the 
illustrative anecdotes are largely taken from military 
life, the principles they elucidate are universal; every- 
one who reads and meditates on this work will be a 
better citizen of both worlds. 


e * * 


Walz, Rev. Angelus, O.P. Saint Thomas Aquinas 
Newman. Aug. 4, 1951. 254p. $3.50. 


Father Sebastian Bullough, O.P., has performed a very 
valuable service by translating from the Italian this 
latest biographical study of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
written by a recognized authority in this field. This 
new work incorporates all the latest researches on the 
life of the Saint and is the most exhaustive critical and 
synthetic presentation of the whole life that has ap- 
peared during the last 40 years. A few features of the 
book will sufficiently indicate its scholarly character. 
There are 38 pages of footnotes; 10 pages of bibliog 
raphy; 14 pages of four indices; a chronological table 
of the life and writings of St. Thomas. 


This book, however, is intended not only for the 
scholar’s reference but for the spiritual edification of 


everyone. St. Thomas was indeed a prolific, bold 
sound writer, and profound teacher, the Universal 
Doctor. He was also a great Saint, the Angelic Doctor. 
His heroic kindness, humility, purity, contemplative 
action are some of the authentic virtues one will en- 
counter in reading this highly recommended book. 


Frederick Scott, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
s g & 


Harris, Mary Fear at My Heart 
Sheed & Ward. Aug. 22,1951. 214p. $2.50. 


Althea Rendall, an eleven-year-old English girl, was 
the daughter of a militantly atheist-scientist mother 
and a rather formless literature-professor father. Her 
bitter school days as an outlander among conformists 
led to her encounter with the charitable and almost 
all-wise Bridget, a cook, who ultimately was discharged 
by Mrs. Rendall for infecting the child with supersti- 
tious religion. Following her father’s death came AI- 
thea’s close holiday contact with the Richardsons, a 
minister’s family, among whom she became aware again 
of the existence of religion. That family persuaded 
Mrs. Rendall, truly not interested in her daughter’s de- 
velopment except to insist, when called upon, on irre- 
ligious training, to allow Althea to attend their daugh- 
ter Helen’s boarding school. There, Althea, again 
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potentially an outlander and deserted by her acquaint- 
ance, Helen, experienced a character change because of 
the dependence of another new girl on her. Althea 
also met the apparently malevolent Benedicta who, in 
round about fashion, invited her home for a portion 
of vacation. At Benedicta’s home Althea renewed her 
friendship with Bridget the cook, the original mover of 
the invitation, and, on her first Sunday with Bene- 
dicta’s grandmother, prepared to go to Mass. 


The polemics of this novel are veiled, but thinly. There 
is an intelligent freedom from bias, but there is, per- 
haps irrevitably, a slight loading of the dice against the 
non-Catholic persons. Mrs. Rendall is too vague a 
person in delineation even to persuade as to anti- 
religionism, while Bridget is a bit too saintly. Helen 
Richardson is made almost gratuitously into a false 
friend, while Benedicta, with all her baleful mystery, 
does not emerge as the laudable girl she is supposed 
to be. 


The story is told earnestly, sincerely, intelligently, and 
with passages so well done as to approach the level of 
poetry, but it does not come alive until the latter half. 
The incomplete portraiture of Althea herself deprives 
the first chapters of the lift needed to raise them above 
well-chosen and accurate words. 


The book can be seriously recommended, as Catholics 
will find in it a basically sound analysis of a young girl’s 
reaction to her first experiences with the Breath of 
Deity. Non-Catholics would find the same, but it is 
questionable that Fear at My Heart has the initial 
spark of interest necessary to capture the not-well-pre- 


disposed reader. 
Doris D. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


REPRINTS 


Mason, F. van Wyck Cutlass Empire 
Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. (Original edition: Doubleday, 
Mar. 9, 1949.) 516p. $0.35. ( Cardinal editions—C-4) 
England, Spain and France were the leading European 
powers in the colonization of the New World. But by 
the middle of the 17th century when colonization had 
been well initiated the three were so weak or were 
otherwheres so deeply committed that they could afford 
to give but scanty attention to the Western World. 
Hence in the Caribbean where French, Spanish and 
English interests met, there flourished, as at a few other 
times, the practice of piracy. And among the Brethren 
of the Coast no name rang louder, no man was more 
thoroughly feared than Henry Morgan, the Welshman. 
Incredible daring and reckless courage gave him success 
in rapine, looting and the assorted crimes of piracy and 
the wealth thus gained enabled him to retire to re- 
spectability as a baronet and Governor of Jamaica. 
F. van Wyck Mason, one of our more robust tellers of 
adventure tales, chooses in this novel to depict Morgan 
in a more respectable light as the champion of liberty- 
loving Englishmen against restriction of trade and the 
religious intolerance of the Spanish. 


In spite of all Mason’s efforts Morgan remains a preda- 
tory pirate, motivated solely by greed and love of 
wealth, a criminal who robbed, raped, burned and 
killed men, women, children, religious in contravention 
of all accepted law. No motives of love of liberties or 
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service to sovereign can excuse his record. Even the 
author is forced to admit the brutality and bestiality of 
piratical actions but attempts to palliate them with the 
excuse that life was like that in the 17th century. 
Morality, in all ways, is conspicuously lacking through- 
out the book which, as a simple adventure-romance, 
should harm no one but which deserves very little 
recommendation. (Condensed from the review in the 
issue of April 1, 1949, Best Sellers.) 


- * * 


Kings Row 
$0.35. (Cardinal 


Bellamann, Henry 

Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 
editions—C-2) 

An uncommonly gripping novel, set in a Middle 
Wester provincial town of 4,000 people. Through re- 
strained language and by means of upper-class char- 
acters it presents almost a catalogue of every kind of 
sexuality. It may be a temptation to some readers: it 
is surely a guide against temptations for most readers. 
As a novel it is exceptionally interesting yet somewhat 
depressing. Its motive seems to be to show that there 
is a thin line between sanity and insanity and that 
morals and sanity wane and waver together. But most 
readers would miss the psychiatry and remember the 
sex. Here, though, it must be said that nothing sinful 
is condoned though some sins are too nearly tolerated. 
Incest, homosexuality, and sadism are depicted as hor- 
tible, prostitution as very bad, but pre-marital inter- 
course between two who love each other is made to 
appear only slightly wrong. In other words, the present- 
day American vice, one real temptation for young 
people today, while not approved, is not condemned 
sufficiently. Religion receives an occasional mention 
with a minister painted as wrong and narrow-minded 
and Father Donovan portrayed sympathetically. Suit- 
able for persons of college age and adults in general. 
(Condensed from the April 29, 1942, issue of Best 
Sellers.) 
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Christie, Agatha 


A Murder is Announced 
Pocket Books. July, 1951. $0.25. 

The ad in the personal column of the local paper read: 
“A murder is announced and will take place on Friday, 
October 29, at Little Paddocks, at 6:30”. For the 
friends of Letitia Blacklock this was sufficient invitation 
to gather somewhat before the appointed time. As an- 
nounced the murder took place. This time it is the 
womanly approach of the mild Miss Marple that marks 
the turning point in the solution. Agatha Christie’s 
fiftieth mystery maintains easily the reputation set by 
its predecessors. 


* * * 


Street, James Mingo Dabney 
Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 341p. $0.25. 

Mingo Dabney covers the last insurrection of the Cuban 
patriots against Spanish tyranny in the years between 
1895-98 just prior to the Maine episode and American 
intervention in the affair. The events are impressively 
told as the intensity of the Mambi ambition to shed the 
Spanish yoke gains momentum. The handicaps under 
which José Marti and Antonio Macéo rallied the inde- 
pendents to the cause become real under Mr. Street’s 
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terse, vivid style. This is a swashbuckling tale built on 
the skeleton of historical fact though the author admits 
having taken liberties in the placement of events, as 
when he shifts the Virginius episode from the Revolu- 
tion of 1868-78 to that of 1895-98. 

Apart from the rather misleading references to the 
Church as a totalitarian force, the book appears to be 
unobjectionable. The original blurb is incorrect when 
it states that Mingo recruited volunteers in Havana; in 
the reprint this reads, “he recruits his army of rebels 
under the eyes of the Spanish occupation troops”. 
Nor did he become the intimate of harlots. No Ameri- 
can heroes were about to be hanged on gallows; they 
were shot and butchered. This is primarily an adven- 
ture story. (Condensed from the original review in the 
Mar. 15, 1950, issue of Best Sellers.) 


* %* * 


Charteris, Leslie The Saint Sees It Through 
Avon. July, 1951. 156p. $0.25. 
Somewhat weaker than average is this account of Simon 
Templar’s attempt to wipe out crime and to enrich him- 
self in the process. 

* * & 


Queen, Ellery (pseud.). 

The Spanish Cape Mystery 
Pocket Books. July, 1951. 257p. $0.25. 
A gigolo is found murdered and naked! Clues of course 
are at a minimum but Ellery manages to solve the case 
in a fashion that keeps reader interest throughout. 


* * * 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 

The Case of the Black-eyed Blonde 
Pocket Books. May, 1951. 202p. $0.25. 
The usual ingredients of murder, deception, and the 
skillful cross-examination of Perry Mason are mixed in 
a volume that will appeal to all. 


* * * 
Stout, Rex The Case of the Black Orchids 
Avon. July, 1951. 123p. $0.25. 
A Nero Wolfe mystery that ranks in Class B for in- 
terest and dialogue. 


* %**# * 


Four Great Comedies 


Shakespeare, William 
The Tempest; Twelfth Night; A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 


As You Like It. With introductions by Mark Van Doren. 
Cambridge text and glossaries. Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 
372p. $0.35. (Cardinal editions—C-15) 


Shakespeare, William Four Great Tragedies 
Hamlet; Romeo and Juliet; Julius Caesar; Macbeth. With 
introductions by Mark Van Doren. Cambridge text and 
glossaries. Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 471p. $0.35. 
(Cardinal editions—C-14) 

Shakespeare, William Four Great Historical Plays 
Richard III; Henry IV, Part 1; Henry IV, Part 2; Henry V. 
With introductions by Henry W. Simon. Cambridge text 
and glossaries. Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 469p. $0.35. 
(Cardinal editions—C-1) 

The new Cardinal editions at $0.35 each furnish “texts 
of unusual length or with illustrations or other expen- 
sive features”. These should be popular as texts or 
for personal reading. 


Davidoff, Henry (Ed.). 
The Pocket Book of Quotations 


Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 481p. $0.35. (Cardinal 


ediitons—C-16) 
The best known quotations from all ages, arranged by 
subject, with an author index. 


* * * 


The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary 
Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 506p. $0.35. 
editions—C-5) 

“In addition to definitions for 25,000 words, it contains 
guides to correct spelling and pronunciation (American 
and British); synonyms and antonyms; commonly used 
abbreviations; foreign words and phrases; and the latest 
(1950) population figures for the United States and 
Canada.” This is an authorized edition with the Mer- 
riam copyright. 


(Cardinal 


* * * 


Maswon, C. O. Sylvester, (Ed.). 
Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus, based on Roget’s 
International Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases 
Pocket Books. Sept., 1951. 
editions—C-13) 
The classified list of synonyms and antonyms is fol- 
lowed by an alphabetical index, a list of foreign words 
and phrases and one of abbreviations. 


INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 


Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi- 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 
I. Suitable for General Reading. 
Il. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis- 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 
IV. Not Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 
Adams, J._ Literary Frontiers, p. 63. June 15, 1951. Ila 
= J. The Morning Watch, p. 66. June 15, 1951. 


Albrand, M. 
1951. IIb 

— , Judgment of Deltchev, p. 3. Apr. 1, 

Baker, G. I Had to Know, p. 63. June 15, 1951. Ila 

Barker, L. The Dionne Legend: Quintuplets in Cap- 
tivity, p. 20. Apr. 15, 1951. I 

on, L. We Barrymores, p. 46. May 15, 1951. 

a 

Bass, E. Umberto’s Circus, p. 72. July 1, 1951. I 

Baumgardt, C. Johannes Kepler—Life and Letters, p. 
50. May 15, 1951. Ila 

Bazin, G. History of Painting, p. 90. Aug. 1, 1951. Ila 

Bazin, H. Viper in the Fist, p. 16. Apr. 15, 1951. Ill 

oaavere, N. Dream and Reality, p. 6. Apr. 1, 1951. 


Berke, J. Watch Out for the Weather, p. 45. May 15, 
1951. Ila 
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Desperate Moment, p. 22. Apr. 15, 
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Bernanos, G. Tradition of Freedom, p. 7. Apr. 1, 
1951. Ila 

Blum, J. Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era, p. 92. Aug. 
15, 1951. I 

Bourne, P. The Golden Road, p. 94. Aug. 15, 1951. 
IV 

Bowen, R. The Weight of the Cross, p. 31. May 1, 
1951. IIb 

Bradley, O. A Soldier’s Story, p. 71. July 1, 1951. Ila 

Breckling, G. The Brief Year, p. 24. Apr. 15, 1951. Ila 

Bromfield, L. Mr. Smith, p. 107. Sept. 15, 1951. IV 

Buck, P. God’s Men, p. 73. July 1, 1951. Ill 

Budd, L. April Snow, p. 47. May 15, 1951. IIb 

Carr, J. The Devil in Velvet, p. 18. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 

Carr, R. Beyond Infinity, p. 82. July 15, 1951. IIb 

Carson, R. The Sea Around Us, p. 100. Sept. 1, 
1951. I 

Charlot, J. Dance of Death, p. 103. Sept. 1, 1951. I 

Chase, I. New York 22, p. 8. Apr. 1, 1951. IV 

Chute, M. An Introduction to Shakespeare, p. 43. 
May 1, 1951. I 

Conklin, G. Possible Worlds of Science Fiction, p. 82. 
July 15, 1951. I 

Cook, R. Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemma, p. 
37. May 1, 1951. III 

Cooke, D. Best Detective Stories of the Year 1951, p. 
107. Sept. 15, 1951. Ila 

Coppel, A. Mr. Denning Drives North, p. 13. Apr. 
15, 1951. Ila 


Corbett, E. Portrait of Isabelle, p. 38. May 1, 1951.. 


IV 

Cornell, B. Betty Cornell’s Glamour Guide for Teens, 
p. 84. July 15, 1951. I 

Crankshaw, E. Cracks in the Kremlin Wall, p. 108. 
Sept. 15, 1951. IIb 

Crossen, K. Adventures in Tomorrow, p. 84. July 15, 
1951. IIb 

Curry, P. Fire in the Water, p. 23. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 

Curtis, S. A Short History of Western Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages, p. 95. Aug. 15, 1951. 1 

Daiches, D. Willa Cather: A Critical Introduction, p. 
39. May 1, 1951. Ila : 

Daly, M. Profile of Youth, p. 39. May 1, 1951. I 

Davis, B. The Ragged Ones, p. 64. June 15, 1951. IIb 

del Rey, Sr. Pacific Hopscotch, p. 41. May 1, 1951. I 

Derleth, A. Far Boundaries, p. 84. July 15, 1951. IIb 

Dever, J. A Certain Widow, p. 62. June 15, 1951. Ila 

Doyle, C. Sins of Parents, p. 26. Apr. 15, 1951. Ila 

Dressler, D. Parole Chief, p. 32. May 1, 1951. Ila 

Duckett, E. Alcuin, Friend of Charlemagne, p. 103. 
Sept. 1, 1951. Ila 

Duncan, D. This is War! p. 77. July 1,1951. 1 

Ebersole, L. Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital, 
p. 40. May 1, 1951. Ila 

Editors of Fortune. U. S. A. the Permanent Revolu- 
tion, p. 65. June 15, 1951. Ila 

Ellison, J. John Brown’s Body, p. 19. Apr. 15, 1951. 
IV 


Engelbert, O. The Lives of the Saints, p. 76. July 1, 
1951. I 


Falkner, J. Moonfleet, p. 93. Aug. 15, 1951. I 

Fatout, P. Ambrose Bierce, p. 36. May 1, 1951. Ila 

Fearing, K. Loneliest Girl in the World, p. 89. Aug. 
1, 1951. Ila 

Feinberg, S. Allergy: Facts and Fancies, p. 83. July 
15, 1951. I 
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a am L. This is the Hour, p. 52. June 1, 
1951. 
nin J. A Few Buttons Missing, p. 53. June 1, 1951. 


a 

Flack, A. Room for Mr. Roosevelt, p. 46. May 15, 
1951. IIb 

Fremantle, A. The Greatest Bible Stories, p. 68. June 
15, 1951. I 

Fromme, A. The Psychologist Looks at Love and Mar- 
riage, p. 89. Aug. 1, 1951. III 

— 4 Father Paul of Graymoor, p. 66. June 15, 


— J. Day of Reckoning, p. 104. Sept, 1, 1951. 


Garden, M. Mary Garden’s Story, p. 53. June 1, 
1951. Ila 

Gardiner, H. The Great Books, Vol. III, p. 68. June 
15, 1951. Ila 

— i. Case of the Fiery Fingers, p. 89. Aug. 1, 

Garth, D. Fire on the Wind, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1951. I 

Gerson, N. The Mohawk Ladder, p. 33. May 1, 1951. I 

oe E. Heloise and Abelard, p. 54. June 1, 1951. 

a 


Gollancz, V. Man and God, p. 102. Sept. 1, 1951. IV 

Graham, E. My Window Looks Down East, p. 75. 
July 1, 1951. Ila 

Gottschalk, L. Understanding History, p. 42. May 1, 
1951. Ila 

— 4 God So Loved the World, p. 21. Apr. 15, 


Harris, M. Fear at My Heart, p. 110. Sept. 15, 1951. I 
Henderson, J._ Circus Doctor, p. 36. May 1, 1951. Ila 
Herling, A. The Soviet Slave Empire, p. 95. Aug. 15, 
1951. Ila 
Higgins, M. War in Korea, p. 31. May 1, 1951. I 
= P. Peace Can Be Won, p. 33. May 1, 1951. 
a 


—— > Letters to the Martyrs, p. 102. Sept. 1, 


— ™ a Nature of the Universe, p. 23. Apr. 15, 


Hume, R. Runaway Star, p. 56. June 1, 1951. III 
Ivens, B. The Seventeen Reader, p. 40. May 1, 1951. I 
a J. From Here to Eternity, p. 2. Apr. 1, 1951. 


Junod, M. Warrior Without Weapons, p. 6. Apr. 1 

1951. Ila 
—_ Seas oe Mrs. Blackford, p. 61. June 
Kefauver, E. Crime in America, p. 86. Aug. 1, 1951. I 
Keith, A. White Man Returns, p. 109. Sept. i5, 


een M. Lucy Carmichael, p. 85. Aug. 1, 1951. 
a 


Kennelly, A. The Spur, p. 35. May 1, 1951. IIb 

Kiely, B. Call for a Miracle, p. 101. Sept. 1, 1951. Ila 

Koch, C. Island Interlude, p. 65. June 15, 1951. Ila 

Kossak, Z. The Covenant, p. 81. July 15, 1951. I 

Lait, J. Washington Confidential, p. 17. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Lamb, G. Roman Road, p. 25. Apr. 15, 1951. Ila 

Lamb, H. Suleiman the Magnificent, Sultan of the 
East, p. 15. Apr. 15, 1951. Ila 

—, B. Venture in the East, p. 60. June 15, 
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Langley, M. No Woman’s Country, p. 67. June 15, 
1951. Ila 

Lauritzen, J. The Rose and the Flame, p. 37. May 1, 
1951. IIb 

Leveridge, R. Walk On the Water, p. 41. May 1, 
1951. IIb 

Levi, C. The Watch, p. 79. July 15, 1951. IIb 

Lewis, S. World So Wide, p. 5. Apr. 1, 1951. Ila 

Loos, A. A Mouse is Born, p. 58. June 1, 1951. IV 

Lovasik, L. Stepping Stones to Sanctity, p. 58. June 1, 
1951. Ila 

McCarron, H. The Family of God, p. 83. July 15, 
1951. I 

McCollum, V. One Woman’s Fight, p. 19. Apr. 15, 
1951. Ill 

McDonald, J. My Mission in Israel, p. 108. Sept. 15, 
1951. I 

McDonell, G. The Clocktower, p. 82. July 15, 1951. 
IV 





Macken, W. Rain On the Wind, p. 30. May 1, 1951. I 

MacLennan, H. Each Man’s Son, p. 11. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Madeleva, Sr. M. A Lost Language and Other Essays 
on Chaucer, p. 49. May 15, 1951. Ila 

Mailer, N. Barbary Shore, p. 54. June 1, 1951. IV 

Maritain, J. Man and the State, p. 56. June 1, 1951. 


IIa 
Marsh, N. Night at the Vulcan, p. 86. Aug. 1, 1951. 


Ila 

Marshall, R. Laird’s Choice, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1951. IIb 

Mason, F. Proud New Flags, p. 12. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 

Michener, J. Return to Paradise, p. 29. May 1, 1951. 
Ill 

Miller, D. The Chain and the Link, p. 47. May 15, 
1951. Ila 

Miller, F. General Douglas MacArthur, Soldier States- 
man, p. 75. July 1, 1951. Ila 

Monsarrat, N. The Cruel Sea, p. 91. Aug. 15, 1951. 
IIb 

Morgan, C. Liberties of the Mind, p. 76. July 1, 
1951. Ila 

Nagle, U. Behind the Masque, p. 99. Sept. 1, 1951. I 

Nathan, R. The Innocent Eve, p. 74. July 1, 1951. Ila 

Neill, T. They Lived the Faith, p. 41. May 1, 1951. Ila 

O’Connor, F. Traveller’s Samples, p. 88. Aug. 1, 
1951. Ila 

O'Flaherty, L. Insurrection, p. 35. May 1, 1951. I 

Oliver, J. Morning for Mr. Prothero, p. 21. Apr. 15, 
1951. IV 

Osusky, S. 
1951. Ila 

Papashvily, G. Thanks to Noah, p. 24. Apr. 15, 1951. I 

Partch, V. Here We Go Again, p. 50. May 15, 1951. I 

Partridge, B. Salad Days, p. 25. Apr. 15, 1951. I 

Pawel, E. The Island in Time, p. 77. July 1, 1951. III 

Pearce, D. The Impudent Rifle, p. 8. Apr. 1, 1951. I 

Pearson, F. Compound Fractured French, p. 68. June 
15, 1951. Ila 

Pearson, H. Dizzy, p. 97. Sept. 1, 1951. IIb 

Plummer, C. The Rose on the Summit, p. 109. Sept. 
15, 1951. I 

Priestley, J. Festival, p. 4. Apr. 1, 1951. IIb 

Prochnow, H. The Successful Speaker’s Handbook, p. 
83. July 15, 1951. I 

Queen, E. The Origin of Evil, p. 22. Apr. 15, 1951. 
IIa 


The Way of the Free, p. 48. May 15, 


Index 


Best SELLERs 


Ready, W. The Great Disciple and Other Stories, p, 
75. July 1, 1951. I 

Redden & Ryan. Intercultural Education, p. 49. May 
15, 1951. Ila 

— A. Alone He Went, p. 94. Aug. 15, 


Riis, R. as Truth About Smoking, p. 10. Apr. 1, 
Ronald, J. Man Born of Woman, p. 98. Sept. 1, 1951. 


a 
a i The Roosevelt Treasury, p. 87. Aug. 1, 


Russell, E. Dreadful Sanctuary, p. 24. Apr. 15, 1951. | 


Salinger, J. The Catcher in the Rye, p. 80. July 15, 
1951. III 

Saroyan, W. Rock Wagram, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1951. IV 

Schoonover, L. The Golden Exile, p. 22. Apr. 15, 
1951. Ila 

Schriftgiesser, K. The Lobbyists, p. 106. Sept. 15, 
1951. Ill 


Schurmacher, E. Nothing’s Sacred on Sunday, p. 35. 
May 1, 1951. I 
Schwarz, S. The Jews in the Soviet Union, p. 101. 
Sept. 1, 1951. I 
— E. The Dividing of Time, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1951. 
a 


Sheen, F. Three to Get Married, p. 64. June 15, 1951. 


Ia 

Sheehy, M. Head Over Heels; a Guide for the Better 
Self, p. 110. Sept. 15, 1951. I 

Shepard, O. Jenkins’ Ear, p. 1. Apr. 1, 1951. IIb 

Sheridan, J. The Magnificent MacDarney, p. 14. Apr. 
15, 1951. I 

Shulman, M. The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, p. 107. 
Sept. 15, 1951. IIb 

Simon, Y. Philosophy of Democratic Government, p. 
106. Sept. 15, 1951. Ila 

Slaughter, F. Fort Everglades, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1951. IIb 

Slaughter, F. The Road to Bithynia, p. 99. Sept. 1, 
1951. IV 

Smith, D. O, the Brave Music, p. 98. Sept. 1, 1951. I 

Spellman, F. The Foundling, p. 51. June 1, 1951. I 

Sperber, M. The Burned Bramble, p. 16. Apr. 15, 
1951. Ila 

Spring, G. The Return from Babel, p. 50. May 15, 
1951. III 


Stover, H. Powder Mission, p. 100. Sept. 1, 1951. IIb 
Street, J. The High Calling, p. 59. June 15, 1951. Ila 
Stryker, C. Time for Tapioca, p. 19. Apr. 15, 1951. I 
Sumner, C. Sudden Glory, p. 103. Sept. 1, 1951. I 


Taine, J. Seeds of Life, p. 95. Aug. 15, 1951. IIb 
Taylor, F. High Horizons, p. 80. July 15, 1951. I 
— S. The Family Kingdom, p. 56. June 1, 1951. 


Tebbel, J. The Conqueror, p. 5. Apr. 1, 1951. IIb 

Teller, W. An Island Summer, p. 87. Aug. 1, 1951. I 

Thacker, R. The Captain, p. 104. Sept. 1, 1951. IV 

— C. Bears in the Caviar, p. 34. May 1, 1951. 
a 

Thomas, G. Faith Can Master Fear, p. 10. Apr. 1, 
1951. Ila 

Trueblood, E. The Life We Prize, p. 105. Sept. 15, 
1951. Ill 


Viret. C. And So’s Your Antimacassar, p. 10. Apr. 1, 
1951. Ila 
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von Le Fort, G. The Song at the Scaffold, p. 25. Apr. 
15, 1951. Ila 

Wachtel, C. The Idea of Psychosomatic Medicine, p. 
48. May 15, 1951. Ila 

Walz, “ Saint Thomas Aquinas, p. 110. Sept. 15, 
1951. 

Waters, E. His Eye Is On the Sparrow, p. 3. Apr. 1, 
1951. Ill 

Weiser, T. Music for God, p. 57. June 1, 1951. I 

Wellman, P. The Iron Mistress, p. 92. Aug. 15, 1951. 
Ila 

Werner, B. The Slave Ship, p. 81. July 15, 1951. III 

Windsor, Duke of. A King’s Story, p. 34. May 1, 
1951. Ila 

Wiseman, N. Fabiola, p. 101. Sept. 1, 1951. I 

Wodehouse, P. Nothing Serious, p. 64. June 15, 1951. I 

Wouk, H. The Caine Mutiny, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1951. 
IIb 

Wu, J. Beyond East and West, p. 55. June 1, 1951. 


a 

Wyndham, J. The Day of the Triffids, p. 24. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Yerby, F. A Woman Called Fancy, p. 61. June 15, 


1951. Ila 
REPRINTS 


Bellamann, H. Kings Row, p. 111. Sept. 15, 1951. IIb 

Burnett, W. Little Caesar, p. 28. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 

Chambers, D. Death Against Venus, p. 27. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Chambers, D. Too Like the Dead, p. 78. July 1, 1951. 


IV 

Charteris, L. The Saint in New York, p. 28. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Charteris, L. The Saint Sees It Through, p. 112. Sept. 
15, 1951. IIb 

Christie, A. A Murder is Announced, p. 111. 
15, 1951. I 

Christie, A. The Mysterious Affair at Styles, p. 28. 
Apr. 15, 1951. Ila 

Davidoff, H. The Pocket Book of Quotations, p. 112. 
Sept. 15, 1951. 

Emery, G. Front for Murder, p. 28. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 

Feuchtwanger, L. The Ugly Duchess, p. 44. May 1, 
1951. Ila 

Fischer, B. Kill to Fit, p. 28. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 


Sept. 
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Gardner, E. The Case of the Black-eyed Blonde, p. 
112. Sept. 15, 1951. Ila 

Gilbreth, F. Cheaper by the Dozen, p. 27. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Goudge, E. Gentian Hill, p. 27. Apr. 15, 1951. I 

Guthrie, A. The Big Sky, p. 78. July 1, 1951. IIb 

Hilton, J. We Are Not Alone, p. 44. May 1, 1951. IIb 

Housman, A. A Shropshire Lad, p. 44. May 1, 1951. I 

Koestler, A. Darkness at Noon, p. 44. May 1, 1951. 


Ila 

Mailer, N. The Naked and the Dead, p. 44. May 1, 
1951. IV 

Mason, F. Cutlass Empire, p. 111. Sept. 15, 1951. IIb 

Maugham, S. Trio, p. 44. May 1, 1951. Ila 

Mawson, C. Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus, p. 112. Sept. 
15, 1951. 

Queen, E. The Spanish Cape Mystery, p. 112. Sept. 
15, 1951. IIb 

Rawson, C. Death from A Top Hat, p. 28. Apr. 15, 
1951. Ila 

Russell, B. The Conquest of Happiness, p. 43. May 1, 
1951. IV 

Soule, G. Introduction to Economic Science, p. 84. 
July 15, 1951. Ila 

Shakespeare, W. Four Great Comedies, p. 112. Sept. 
15, 1951. 

Shakespeare, W. Four Great Historical Plays, p. 112. 
Sept. 15, 1951. 

ae W. Four Great Tragedies, p. 112. Sept. 

, 1951. 

Starnes, R. And When She Was Bad She Was Mur- 
dered, p. 78. July 1, 1951. Ila 

Stout, R. The Case of the Black Orchids, p. 112. Sept. 
15, 1951. IIb 

Street, J. Mingo Dabney, p. 111. Sept. 15, 1951. IIb 

The — Pocket Dictionary, p. 112. Sept. 
15, 1951. 

The New American Webster Dictionary, p. 28. Apr. 
15, 1951. I 

Van Vechten, C. Nigger Heaven, p. 27. Apr. 15, 
1951. IIb 

Wellman, P. Broncho Apache, p. 77. July 1, 1951. Ila 

Woolrich, C. The Black Angel, p. 78. July 1, 1951. 


Ila 
Wright, R. Black Boy, p. 27. Apr. 15, 1951. IIb 
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